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XXVI. —THE AtJTHOKSHIP OF THE BE ORTU 

WALUUANII AND THE HISTORIA 

MERIADOCI. 

It is now ten years since a Latin romance dealing with 
the history of Gawain was published for the first time by 
Professor Bruce from the Cottonian ms. Faustina B. VI. 1 
Two years later 2 he printed a second romance 3 from the 
same manuscript, 4 which he believed, no doubt correctly, 
to be the work of the same author. As to who this author 
was, Professor Bruce hazarded no opinion, but he dated 

r Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., xm (1898), p. 365 ff. 
3 Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., xv (1900), p. 326 ff. 

"In the catalogue of the Cottonian mss. of the British Museum, 
the full titles of these two romances are as follows: — 

" 1. Historia sive vita Meriadoci regis Cambrise. 
2. De ortu Valuuanii (sic) nepotis Arturi." 

Cott. Faust. B. vi, according to the description given by Ward 
(Catalogue of Romances, I, 374), is a vellum MS. written in a hand 
of the early XlVth century. 

'There is also preserved in Rawlinson ms., B. 149, a second copy 
of the Meriadoc romance, which Professor Bruce does not seem to 
have noticed and to which Professor Kittredge refers in his edition 
of Arthur and Gorlagon (Harvard Studies and Notes, 1903, vol. 8, 
p. 149). This copy is in the same manuscript as the Arthur and 
Gorlagon, which is by an unknown author, although clearly he is 
not the author of the Meriadoc romance (Kittredge, Arthur and 
Gorlagon, p. 150). 

According to Mr. Madan of the Bodleian Library, this manu- 
script is in a hand of the first quarter of the 15th century. The 
earliest recorded owner is Nicholas Wyntur, whose name is written 
on the first leaf. Inside the cover is a list of contents by Dr. Gerard 
Langbaine and a note: " Suum cuique. Tho. Hearne, Dec. 29, 1722, 
at wch time I bought this ms." The manuscript then passed into 
the Rawlinson collection, which was bequeathed to the Bodleian in 
1756. 
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the romances, on grounds which will be discussed later 
in this article, in the second quarter of the 13th century. 
Professor Oarleton F. Brown has recently called my 
attention to the fact that Bale, in his Index Britanniae 
Scriptorum, 1 does assign these two romances to a defi- 
nite author. I shall quote Bale's references to them and 
to their author in full, as these will show also the sources 
to which Bale owed his information : — 

" Robertus sanoti Michaelis de monte, inter cetera scripsit 
Chronicorum opus, li. i. 

Gesta Walwani, li. i. ' Vterpendragon rex pater.' 

Gesta Maradoci, li. i. ' Memoratu dignam.' 

Ex Nordouicensi scriptorum catalogo." 

The preceding entry in the Index is also concerned with 
Bobert de Monte. 

" Robertus abbas de monte sancti Michaelis in Normannia, seripsit 
Chronicorum opus, li. i. 

Ex Bostoni Buriensis catalogo." 

This Bobert de Monte (or " Bobert de Torigny," as 
he is often called from the place of his birth) was the 
well known abbot of Mont St. Michel in Normandy during 
the reign of Henry II of England, and was also a famous 
chronicler. 

If this statement made by Bale may be trusted, then, the 
romances must have been written in the 12th and not in 
the 13th century, a fact which will greatly increase their 
interest and importance. It is with this problem, whether 
Bale's ascription of the authorship of the two romances 
can be considered trustworthy, that this paper, written 
under the direction of Professor Brown, is to deal. 

1 Edited by Poole and Bateson (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Oxford, 
1902), p. 384. 
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It is true, in the first place, that one might feel some 
doubt whether the testimony of a 16th century writer in re- 
gard to these romances is early enough to possess authority. 
Bale, too, is notoriously unreliable in his larger work, the 
Scriptores. The character of the Index, however, as a 
simple record of data which have been gathered from 
older authorities, makes it differ widely from the author's 
more formal work, and makes an entry in it form a re- 
liable basis for further investigation. 

A good illustration of the difference between the two 
books is furnished in this very case of Robert de Monte. 
When Bale proceeded to build up his biographical account 
on the basis of the two references to the chronicler which 
he found in different sources, he came to the mistaken con- 
clusion that there must have been two Robert de Montes. 
These two paragraphs from the Scriptores will indicate 
the error into which he fell : — 

"Robertus de Monte Michaelis. XXII. 

" Robertus de monte Michaelis, famigerati illius coenobij mona- 
chus & abbas, patria Normanus, circiter Stephani Anglorum regis 
tempora, ob multarum rerum scientiam, in precio fuit. Qui sui 
nominis memoriam literarijs aliquot monumentis perpetuare sata- 
gens, ueterum quorundam historiographorum moribus ac uestigijs 
inherescens, historias & ipse in quorundam authoritate ualentium 
hominum gratiam, congessit. Placuere eius opera per earn setatem 
multis, uidebanturque eis tarn utilia quam docta. Sed quod de 
nominis fama ex ipsis sperauit, dimculter in posterum obtinebat, 
quum puluere obsita, in paucis deliterent monachorum bibliothecis. 
Bostonus tamen. Buriensis, in talibus exquirendis uir diligentissimus, 
hos eius operum in suo Catalogo signauit titulos 

Chronicorum opus, Lib. 1 

Gesta Vualuuani, Lib. 1 Vter Pendragon rex pater Arth. 

Gesta Marodoci, Lib. 1 Memoratu dignam historiam. 
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Et alia ipsis similia. Superest ut lector intelligat, perduxisse 
illu sua Chronica usque ad anna a Christi seruatoris incarnatione 
1158, Thoma Rudburno atqwe Lelando testibus, quo anno uixit, 
Henrico seciido in Anglia regnante." 

"Robertus Montensis Abbas. XXIII. 

"Robertus Montensis abbas, alius a praedicto Roberto, patria 
quoque Normannus (nam & ea terra sub Anglorum regis ditione 
tunc erat) non ultimus inter sui temporis scriptores & ipse agnosce- 
batur. Is primum fuit famosi illius Beccensis monasterij, quod tot 
Anglorum ecclesijs archipraesules, episcopos, abbates, priores & doc- 
tores pepererat, sub Benedictinorum instituto monachus. Postea mon- 
tis Naualis, a quo cognomen accepit, in Abrincensi dioecesi prases 
seu abbas constitutus, & Anglorum regi Henrico secudo familiariter 
notus, ad ilium in Angliam anno Domino 1176, confidenter uenit, 
chartamque & sigillum magnarum eleemosynaru pro aedificando sui 
ccenobij templo, ab ipso demum obtinuit. Annales iste centum fere 
annorum, Sigeberti Gemblacensis coenobitae chronico addidit: in 
quibus Ioannem Anglorum regem, contra monachorum eius temporis 
more, a multis commendat, praesertim ab insigni quadam de Gallis 
uictoria, et liberatione suae matris Aleonorae. Quod opus aptissime 
dici poterit 

Appendix ad Sigebertum, Lib. 1. Vualdrico Laudunensi a suae urbis. 

BellaChristianorumprincipum, Lib. 8. Inter omnes historiographos, illi. 
Ad Guilandum monachum, Lib. 2. Sanctorum patriarcharum benedictio. 
Acta conciliorum , Lib. 1. 

De suis temporibus, Lib. 1. 

Vitam Henrici primi, Lib. 1. 

Aliaqwe composuit multa. Interfuit iste comitijs praelatorum 
tam Romae quam Tholosae, ubi omnia scriptis commendauit. Suam 
uerd appendice ab anno Seruatoris Christi 1112, porrexit usque 
ad annum 1210, in quo claruit, Anglorum regi Ioanni admodum 
gratus." 1 

It is obvious that Bale was mistaken in his statement 
that there were two Roberts in Mont St. Michel during 
the 12th century. It is impossible on the face of it that 
there should have been two abbots of the same monastery 
at almost the same time, both deriving their names from 

1 Scriptorum illustrin maioris Brytannie Catalogus, 1557, n, p. 
131-2. 
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this monastery, and both famous chroniclers. If we turn 
now to the notes recorded by Bale in his Index, it is easy 
to understand how he came to fall into this error. The 
extant manuscripts of Robert de Monte's Chronicle do 
not all stop at the same year. Several of them * break 
off before 1160, while others have been brought down by 
continuators (still writing under Robert's name) into the 
reign of John. 2 In all probability the two Catalogues, 
upon which Bale based his biographical statements con- 
cerning Robert, gave accounts of different manuscripts of 
his Chronicle, one of which stopped in the reign of Ste- 
phen, while the other continued down to the time of King 
John. From this discrepancy Bale, who in all likelihood 
had never himself seen either manuscript, naturally con- 
cluded that the Chronicles referred to by his authorities 
could not have been written by the same person. In this 
way he was led to suppose that there were two chroniclers 
of the same name. It is clear, however, that both of Bale's 
sources in their account of Robert's Chronicle were refer- 
ring to the work of the same author. 

This blunder into which Bale fell in the Scriptores well 
illustrates the far greater historical value possessed by 
the Index, for the reason that here Bale set down without 
addition or inference the information which he found in 



*Cf. for example the following mss.: 
Bayeux MS. (ends at 1157). 
Brit. Mus., Royal MS. 13 C, XI (ends at 1160). 
Bibl. Nat. Paris. Fonds Latin 4862 (ends at 1156). 

Descriptions of the different mss. of the Chronicle of Robert de 
Monte may be found in Howlett's edition of the Chronicle in the 
Rolls Series, 1889. Introduction, p. xxxviii. 

'That the first part of the second chronicle mentioned by Bale 
was really the one written by Robert de Monte is certain from the 
fact that it is described as a continuation of Sigebert of Gemblours. 
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his sources. It is, therefore, not Bale but Bale's authori- 
ties whose reliability we must now examine. These two 
authorities which he cites in the Index are, respectively, 
the Bostoni Buriensis catalogus for the Robert who wrote 
only the chronicle, and the Nordovicensi scriptorum cata- 
logus 1 for the Robert to whom the romances are also 
ascribed. 

Of the Catalogue of Boston of Bury considerable is 
known. Tanner in the Bibliotheca Britannia Hibernica 2 
has given an account of the author and his work. Boston 
of Bury was a monk of Bury St. Edmunds who was living 
in the year 1410. Moved by a desire to preserve the 
memory of the books in the great monastic libraries, this 
monk travelled through England, making a catalogue of 
the authors and works to be found in these different col- 
lections. He arranged his catalogue alphabetically and 
prefixed to it a list of the monasteries he had visited. 
The value of the catalogue was increased by the fact that 
it included foreign as well as English authors. 3 Tanner 
in his preface has printed a part of this catalogue of 

1 Index, p. 384. 

2 Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannica-Hibernica, London, 1748, p. 114: 
" Bostunus Buriensis, in monasterio S. Edmundi in comit. Suffole. 
monachus. Vir magni ingenii, nee minoris industriae; qui, ut 
veterum librorum et auctorum conservaret memoriam, omnium 
ecclesiarum cathedralium, abbatiarum, prioratuum, collegiorum, etc. 
bibliothecas rimavit. Librorum collegit titulos, et auctorum eorum 
nomina; quae omnia alphabetico disposuit ordine, et quasi unam 
omnium bibliothecam fecit. Ipsorum etiam aetates et vitas cum 
operum initiis curiose adjunxit et in quibus essent ea opera inveni- 
enda coenobiis, calendarii vice, per numeros demonstravit. Hoe opus 
vocabat Catalogum Scriptorum ecclesiae. Claruit Bostonus A. D. 
mocccx." . . . 

s Tanner, p. xv. "In hoc Catalogo non auctores solummodo Britan- 
nos non ecclesiasticos tantum, sed profanos quoque sine discrimine, 
Aristotelem, Terentium, Cieeronem, Avieenuam, seque ac Ambrosium, 
Originem, Chrysostonum, Athanasium recitat." 
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Boston of Bury, 1 in the case of foreign authors, however, 
omitting all but the names. 

His mention of Bobert de Monte, therefore, stands as 
follows : — " Bobertus abbas de Monte S. Michaelis in Nor- 
mandia," the entries under his name being omitted, since 
he was not an Englishman. 2 

The catalogue of the writers of Norwich — Bale's other 
source — was evidently an ecclesiastical collection similar 
to that of Boston of Bury, because in the Index books are 
several times cited as given in both of these catalogues. 3 
This catalogue, however, I have been unable to trace. 4 

'There is also an unprinted fragment of Boston's Catalogue in 
the British Museum, Add. mss. 4787, fol. 133-135, but in this frag- 
ment the name of Robert de Monte does not occur. 

'After this article had been written Professor Brown called my 
attention to the existence, in the library of Cambridge University, 
of a complete transcript of Boston of Bury's Catalogue, made by 
Tanner himself (Camb. MS. Add. 3470). In this transcript the 
entry concerning Robert de Monte reads as follows: 

" Robertus Abbas de Monte S. Michaelis in Normannia floruit et 
scripsit 

Cronicorum, lib. 1." (p. 129). 

The recovery of the full text of Boston of Bury's Catalogue is of 
importance for it assures us that Bale, in his statement concerning 
the authorship of the romances, must have been following his other 
source, namely, the Oatalogus Nordovicensi Scriptorum. Moreover, 
now that we are able to compare the entry in the Index with Boston 
of Bury's own words, it will be seen that Bale has set down with 
entire fidelity the information which he found in his source. May 
we not reasonably assume equal fidelity in the case of the entry 
taken from the Catalogue of Norwich writers? 

'Index, pp. 1, 12, 16, 25. 

4 Mr. Poole, in his edition of Bale's Index (p. xxxiii) refers us for 
the Catalogue of the writers of "Norwich to Leland {Collectanea, 
m, 25 ) . It could not have been from the Collectanea, however, that 
Bale derived his Norwich Catalogue, because the books contained in 
Leland's list and those cited by Bale throughout the Index as coming 
from the Catalogue correspond in but few instances. Bale's Cata- 
logue was evidently a larger collection than that of Leland. 
4 
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Nevertheless it is reasonable to suppose that, as the source 

of the first entry in the Index is a well known and reliable 

catalogue, the other may also have been well known at the 

time when Bale was writing. 1 

In the case of at least one of the two romances we have 

other evidence also that a manuscript was preserved at 

Norwich. We have this on the authority of Leland, who 

in the Collectanea mentions the Historia Meriadoci as one 

of the books in the possession of the library of the Priory 

of Norwich. 

" In bibliotheca Christicolarwm 2 Nordovici. 

Ex historia de Meriadoco seripta per R. 
Arglud sylva in Wallia 
Sylva fleuantana ibidem 

Snowdune mons munitus circa tempora, Arturi a Griphino, 
fratri Caradoci." ' 

It is clear that Bale's information concerning the Meri- 
adoc and the De Ortu is quite independent of this notice 
in the Collectanea for, whereas Leland mentions only 

'Another instance of the difference between the Scriptores and the 
Index must be noticed here. In Bale's more formal book it is the 
romances which are ascribed to Robert de Monte on the authority 
of Boston's catalogue, thus practically reversing the statement of 
the Index. But as it has already been shown that the Index is in 
every case the more reliable authority, here too I have followed its 
statement that the ascription of the romances came from the 
mysterious Catalogue of the writers of Norwich. The wording of 
the entry of Robert's name in Tanner's reprint of Boston, and of 
that of the first Robert in Bale, to whom the chronicle alone is 
ascribed, are almost exactly alike. 

* We have it on the authority of Dugdale that Leland meant the 
Priory Library by his Christicolarwm Nordovici : " Of the Library 
of the Priory of Norwich we have but little information. Leland, 
Collect., torn, m, p. 27, mentions the following works belonging to it 
as 'in bibliotheca Christicolarum Nordovici." (Dugdale, Monasti- 
con, rv, p. 11). 

' Leland, Collectanea, m, p. 25. 
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the single romance, Bale's source referred to both of them, 
and in addition ascribed them to a definite author. More- 
over, Bale when borrowing information from Leland in 
his Index refers to him explicitly. 1 

It would be interesting to know whether the copy of the 
Hisioria Meriadoci which Leland saw in the library of the 
Norwich Priory might be identified with either of the 
extant mss. of this romance, but on this point evidence 
is lacMng. The early possessors of the Cotton ms. cannot 
be traced 2 and the earliest known owner of the Kawlinson 
ms. is one Nicholas Wyntur 3 concerning whom I can 
learn nothing. But, though neither of the extant mss. of 
this romance can be traced back to Norwich, it is at least 
worth noting that both in Leland's record of the Meriadoc 
among the books in the Norwich Library, and in the testi- 
mony of the Catalogue of Norwich Writers quoted by Bale, 
this romance is brought into connection with Norwich. 

But beyond the statement that the Meriadoc was written 
by a certain " R," Leland's testimony gives us no assis- 
tance in identifying the author as Kobert. For the ascrip- 
tion of the two Latin romances to the 12th century 
chronicler we are thrown back again upon the authority 
of the sources consulted by Bale. Nevertheless, Bale had 
access, as we have seen, to mediaeval library catalogues 
which are no longer extant, and in his Index he has jotted 
down in good faith the information which he gathered 
from these early records. Clearly, then, in the absence 

1 Index, pp. 2, 39, 61, 62, 248, 281, 295, 310, 327, 328, 418, 425, 
468, 469, 484. 

' For this information, or rather lack of information, I am in- 
debted to Miss Katherine Martin, of London, who found out for 
me that nothing was known of this particular ms. in the Department 
of Manuscripts at the British Museum. 

' See p. 599, note 4. 
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of other external evidence, the positive ascription of these 
romances to Robert de Monte by these earlier authorities 
ought not to be set aside unless it should appear from the 
study .of the romances themselves that they must have been 
written later than the 12th century. Accordingly, let us 
proceed to examine such evidence of date of composition 
as is to be found in the documents themselves. 

Professor Bruce would assign their composition to the 
first quarter of the 13th century on the basis of a bit of 
internal evidence. He points out a reference to costume, 
which in his opinion gives a clue to the earliest date at 
which the romance could have been written. Gawain 
in the De Ortu 1 goes into his first tournament with 
his tunic or surcoat worn over his coat of mail and 
from this circumstance receives the nickname of the 
Knight of the Surcoat, " Miles cum tunica armature." 
On this point Professor Bruce appeals to Schultz, who 
says : 2 " This use of the surcoat over the armour became 
general about the first decade of the 13th century," basing 
his evidence for this statement on contemporary seals. 
From this, then, Professor Bruce concludes that the- ro- 
mance could not have been written before the first quarter 
of the 13th century, when this custom was coming into 
general use. We shall see, however, that as early as the 
12th century there are a number of sporadic cases of the 
use of the surcoat over the armour, and in the first ten 
years of the 13th century it becomes a general custom. 
So it may well be possible that the romance, of which 
this peculiarity of costume forms a part, should have been 
written when but a few instances of this usage are on 
record and before it has become a common one. The 

1 De Ortu, p. 396. 

3 Das Hofisohe Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger, n, p. 58; cf. also 
p. 40. 
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author's comment on his hero's attire, " neque enim antea 
huiusmodi tunica armis septus aliquis usus fuerat," al- 
though indicating that the fashion must certainly have 
been known, does not necessarily imply that at the time 
he was writing such a style of costume had become uni- 
versal. 

Planche, 1 in a history of British costume, states that 
the military surcoat " appears first in the twelfth century, 
descending in folds to the knees or a little below it." King 
John (1199-1216) was the first English sovereign to wear 
a surcoat over his hauberk. It is conjectured that the 
custom originated with the Crusaders, in order to distin- 
guish the many leaders serving under the Cross, 2 as well 
as to veil the iron armour so apt to heat excessively when 
exposed to the rays of the Syrian sun. According to 
Hewitt, 3 " the surcoat though found in some rare in- 
stances in the twelfth century does not become a charac- 
teristic part of the knightly equipment until the 13th 
century ; " and later he says, " About the beginning of the 
13th century arose the use of the military surcoat. The 
first English monarch who, on his Great Seal, appears in 
this garment, is King John: 1199-1216. The seal of the 
dauphin Louis, the rival of John (Harl. Charter B. 37, 
1216) has it also. The earliest Scottish king who wears 
the surcoat is Alexander the Second: 1214-1249." Mey- 
rick in the Critical Enquiry into Antient Armour* gives 
an interesting illustration of a knight performing homage 

1 Cyclopedia of Costume and Dictionary of Dress, London, 1876, 
I, p. 490. 

3 See also in addition to Planche, Meyrick, Critical Enquiry into 
Antient Armour. London, I, 100; and Hewitt, Ancient Armour and 
Weapons, Oxford and London, 1855, I, 271. 

* Ancient Armour and Weapons, I, 126 and 271. 

* Critical Enquiry into Antient Armour, I, p. 27. 
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to King Henry I. This picture is presumably dated 1100, 
and the surcoat is in this case worn over the hauberk. 
Meyrick's comment is that this use of the surcoat would 
place the illustration later than Henry I, but that other 
early examples of such use are known, and in a footnote 
he adds two other instances of its early use. He remarks, 
however, farther on in his book, that surcoats were not 
generally introduced in the reign of King Stephen (1135- 
1154). * Finally there is an effigy in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral 2 which is supposed to represent Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, the son of William I. His figure lies in the 
attitude of a Crusader with his surcoat over his coat of 
mail. Robert of Normandy died in the reign of Henry I, 
but this effigy has been dated by Meyrick in the reign 
of Henry II (1154-1189). 

To this historical evidence that the surcoat was some- 
times worn over the hauberk in the 12th century, and that 
it came into general use very early in the 13th, we may 
add two sentences from romances of the time, one written 
at the end of the 12th and the other at the beginning 
of the 13th century. 

In King Sverrer's Saga, written towards the close of 
the 12th century, 3 by the abbot of Thingore in Iceland and 
others, from the narrative of the king himself, we have 
the following curious passage : 4 " Konungr sat a, brunum 
hesti, harm hafSi g6-8a brynju ok styrkan, panzara um 

l Ibid., p. 39. 

'Stothard, Monumental Effigies of Great Britain, London, 1817, 
p. 24. 

s Hewitt, Ancient Armour, I, 111. 

1 C. R. Unger, Konunga Sbgur, Christiania, 1873, p. 181. Hewitt 
(Ancient Armor, I, 111) translates this passage: — " Sverrer was 
habited in a good byrnie, above it a strong gambeson (panzara), 
and over all a red surcoat (raudan hiup)." 
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utan, ok yztan rauSan hjtip." The other reference is to 
be found in Parzival : — * 

" lat si rlten, swer da geste stn : 
den gap ur!6up der Anachevln. 
dez pantel, daz stn vater truoc, 
von zobele uf si'nen schilt man sluoc. 
al kleine wi'z sl'din 
ein hemede der kttnegln, 
als ez ruorte ir blQzen Up, 
diu nu worden was sin wlp, 
daz was sins h&lsperges dach." 3 

This evidence shows conclusively that the surcoat, al- 
though infrequently, was nevertheless sometimes worn over 
the armour at the end of the 12th century and that it be- 
came the ordinary costsume of kings and barons in the early 
part of the 13th century. Now inasmuch as the author 
of the De Ortu himself remarks on the peculiarity of the 
surcoat, it is reasonable to suppose that he was writing 
before this usage had become common. On that ground 
alone, then, one would hardly be justified in insisting that 
the romance could not have been written before the 13th 
century. 

*Bartsch, Wolfram's von Eschenbach Parzival und Titurel. Deut- 
sche Classiker des Mittelalters. Leipzig, 1875, Bk. n, 11. 1269 ff. 
Compare also Bk. v, 11. 1057-1060 and 1113-1164. 

2 Miss Weston's translation of these lines is as follows: — 

" Let them ride whom he there had feasted, from the Angevin 

leave they prayed 
Then the panther the badge of his father on his shield they 

in sable laid; 
And a small white silken garment, a shift that the queen 

did wear, 
That had touched her naked body, who now was his wife 

so fair, 
This should be his corselet's cover." 

J. Weston, Parzival, Wolfram von Eschenbach, I, p. 56, Bk. n, 
1. 675 ff. 
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Moreover, in the matter of costume, the De Ortu 
supplies us with another bit of evidence which points 
to a date earlier than the 13th century. Twice in this 
romance, the author mentions a particular feature of 
the armour, namely, the nosepiece worn on the helmet. 
In the course of his adventures the knight of the sur- 
coat fights on a certain island in the iEgean Sea. In 
the narrative of his campaign we find the following 
passages : — " Ac Miles cum tunica armature, dum suos 
cedere uideret postibus, stricto gladio in eorum ducem 
irruens mimo prostrauit, apprehensoque naso cassidis eum 
ad socios traxit ac uita cum armis destituit." 1 Again, 
" Aduenientem igitur Militem cum tunica armature ipse 
prior impetit, gladio eiusque qua galea inmunita erat 
fronti uulnus inflixit, nique nasus qui a casside deorsum 
prominet fuisset presidio una mortem intulisset cum uul- 
nere." 2 This use of the nasal, that is, a nosepiece project- 
ing downwards from the front of the helmet, was almost 
universal in the 11th and part of the 12th centuries. "The 
nasal appears to have been given to the helmet about the 
end of the tenth century. By the middle of the next 
century, its adoption has become general, and in the Bay- 
eux tapestry it is worn equally by Norman and Saxon." 3 
" The characteristic helmet of this time [the twelfth cen- 
tury] is the conical nasal helmet, of which we have seen 
examples in the close of the former period. Round and 
flat topped helmets of the twelfth century have also the 
nasal." 4 Fairholt B shows a figure (ca. 1140) with a nasal 
helmet, and Planche 6 describes a number of helmets with 

1 De Ortu, p. 400. ' De Ortu, p. 409. 

' Hewitt, i, 72. * Ibid., p. 138. 

* Costume in England, London, 1846, p. 88. 
'Cyclopedia of Costume, i, p. 2. 
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nosepieces which were used in the 12th century, one of 
which may have belonged to King Stephen himself. 
Meyrick * also gives several instances of the use of the 
nasal helmet, such as that of Alexander I of Scotland, 
1107, and of the Earl of Chester, standard bearer to the 
king in the reign of Stephen, 1141. 

Although Hewitt, it is true, comments on the fact that 
occasional uses of the nasal are to be found later than 
this, the greatest importance in the mention of this type 
of helmet in our romance lies in the well-attested fact 
that the use of such helmets was generally discontinued 
in the reign of Henry II. 2 " The cylindrical or flat- 
topped helmet (without the nasal) appears to have come 
into fashion towards the close of the twelfth century." 3 
One reason for the discontinuance of its use was the in- 
convenient hold which the nosepiece afforded to the enemy 
in battle. Stephen, at the siege of Lincoln, was seized 
by his helmet and detained a prisoner, 4 an incident similar 
to that in the romance where the hero drags the keeper 
of the forest over to his own side by the nosepiece of his 
helmet. Because of the unfortunate accident to Stephen the 
nasal went out of use and the consequent unprotected state 
of the face led later to the invention of close face guards. 
As early as 1148 Henry of Scotland appears on his seal 
in a conical helmet without the nasal. 5 The seal of 
Henry II depicts the monarch in a helmet without a nose- 
piece. 6 Fairholt 7 describes a figure in the reign of King 
Stephen attired in a tall conical helmet without the nasal. 

1 Critical Enquiry, i, pp. 34 and 35. 'Ibid., p. 36. 

"Hewitt, Ancient Armour, I, p. 141. 

* Fairholt, Costume in England, p. 89. 
6 Critical Enquiry, i, p. 36. 

• Ibid., p. 54. ' Costume in England, p. 89. 
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It may, therefore, be safely asserted that the custom of 
wearing a helmet with a nasal went out of use as early 
as the reign of Henry II. Now the inference may fairly 
be drawn that the author of the De Ortu would describe 
such a helmet only at a time when its use was still some- 
what frequent. Consequently the only date which will 
fit both pieces of evidence from costume, that is, which will 
be early enough for the use of the nosepiece and at the 
same time late enough for the surcoat fashion, is obviously 
the second half of the 12th century. 

Moreover, Gawain's journeyto Jerusalem at a time when 
it was still a kingdom of the Christians, affords another 
slight clue to the date. Professor Bruce thinks that the 
incident is merely reminiscent of the former possession of 
that city by the Crusaders, but surely the story would more 
naturally have been written when this possession was still 
a present fact to the mind of the author. 

So far, then, there is nothing in the date of the ro- 
mances which would forbid the authorship of Robert de 
Monte. When we come next to compare these romances 
themselves with the character and life of Robert, it will 
be seen that here too they fit remarkably well. 

It will be convenient at this point to recount briefly 
the facts of the life of Robert de Monte which may be 
found at greater length in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 1 Robert de Monte, or de Torigny, lived dur- 
ing the greater part of the 12th century. The first men- 
tion of his name occurs in the Matriculation List of the 

'See also for the life of Robert de Monte, Delisle, Edition of the 
Supplement to Sigebert of Gemolours and of the Opuscula for the 
8ociet4 de VHistoire de Normandie, 1872, vol. n, Introduction; and 
Howlett, Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II and Rich- 
ard I. Vols, i-iv, Rolls Series, 1889, vol. iv. Chronicle of Robert of 
Torigni. Introduction. 
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monks of Bee in 1128. The year of his birth was about 
1110, as Mr. Howlett conjectures. 1 In 1139 Henry of 
Huntingdon 2 passed a short time with Robert at the mon- 
astery of Bee on his way to Rome. Robert probably be- 
came prior of Bee in 1149, when the former prior was 
made abbot, as in 1154: he was certainly the claustral 
prior of Bee. The same year, 1154, he was elected to the 
abbacy of the famous monastery of Mont St. Michel, which 
office he held until the time of his death. He travelled 
considerably in connection with his duties as abbot, visit- 
ing England twice, the first time in 1157. 3 When he was 
in the island he visited a number of the possessions of 
his abbey there, some of which were in the diocese of 
Exeter, including the Cornish St. Michael's Mount. The 
death of Robert de Monte in 1186 has been confidently 
affirmed by Dom Huynes, an early author of a history of 
the great abbey. A list of the abbots in Avranches ms. 
213, confirms this date, and there is also a document in 
the chartulary of the abbey, which under the date of 1187 
refers to Robert's successor Martin. So Mr. Howlett, 
too, concludes on these grounds that Robert de Monte died 
in 1186. 

As abbot of Mont St. Michel, one of the four great 
goals for pilgrimage in the Middle Ages, Robert had many 

1 Mr. Howlett bases his conjecture on a bit of internal evidence 
in the chronicle, taken in connection with the fact that Robert 
would probably not have been a monk at Bee until he was at least 
18 years of age; while the date of his death, in 1186, argues for the 
earliest possible age limit for his entering the monastery. 

2 See letter of Henry of Huntingdon to Warinus. Delisle, Chronicle, 
I, 98-111. Also see Chronicle of Henry of Huntingdon, Rolls Series, 
pp. xxi-xxiii. 

3 Bale gives 1176 as the date of Robert's journey to England, but 
the date 1157, given by Mr. Howlett, is based on an examination of 
various charters and other documents. 
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opportunities for meeting the most celebrated personages 
of his day. Henry II and Louis VII are both known 
to have visited the monastery while he was the abbot. M. 
Delisle 1 says that Eobert de Monte knew the principal 
members of civil and religious society in England, Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. Pilgrims of all ranks flocked to 
the great abbey. Mr. Howlett 2 remarks that the chroni- 
cler's own means of obtaining crusading news from re- 
turning knights was so good that even when he was 
borrowing from Fulcher of Chartres he could add details 
which his authority had omitted; and his knowledge of 
later events in the Holy Land, though not always accurate, 
leads Michaud to rank him for certain facts among the 
original authorities on the Crusades. This detailed knowl- 
edge of crusading history and geography, shown on the 
part of the chronicler, becomes significant when we re- 
member the description of Gawain's journey to Jerusalem 
in the De Ortu with its unusual comprehension of geo- 
graphical localities. The voyage to the Holy Land was, 
however, one of which Eobert must have heard every 
detail, just as he had heard of the actual crusade against 
the Saracens, and what could be more natural than that 
he should represent in his romance the length and dangers 
of the journey. 

Does not this close relationship with the men and events 
of his age make it possible that Eobert de Monte, the abbot 
of the great monastery, should have acquired not only 
the knowledge necessary for his chronicle, but also a keener 
appreciation of all kinds of literature? In fact, it is 
known that he was famous for just such literary tastes 



1 Delisle, II, p. xii. 
"Howlett, p. xviii. 
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and interests. The Dictionary of Larousse, 1 in the article 
under Mont St. Michel, attributes part of the great repu- 
tation of the abbey in the 12th century to Robert de 
Torigny, who gathered there one of the best collections of 
manuscripts then known, from which the monastery re- 
ceived the name of the City of Books. It was during 
his abbacy too, and partly due to his literary zeal, accord- 
ing to the same authority, that the Roman du Mont Saint 
Michel by William de Saint-Pair was written. 2 This man 
with his love of books and learning was certainly well 
qualified to be the author of romances which, as Pro- 
fessor Bruce says, 3 must have been written by a man of 
culture and learning and probably by an ecclesiastic. 
Testimony to the breadth of his knowledge is found in his 
classical allusions to the Cyclops and the battle of the 
Lapithse and Centaurs. 4 

A direct knowledge of Arthurian material and especially 
of the story of Arthur as told by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
may also be attributed to Robert de Monte as early as 
1139. In this year Henry of Huntingdon on his way to 
Rome stayed a few days at Bee and there met the young 
monk. He records the incident in his letter to Warinus. 
" Robertum de Torrinneio, ejusdem loci monachum verum 
tarn divinorum quam secularium librorum inquisitorem 
et conservatorem studiossimum ibidem conveni. Qui cum 
de ordine hystorise de regibus Anglorum a me editse me 

1 Larousse, Dictionnaire universel du XIX' sticle. 

2 For a discussion of this 13th century romance, see the preface 
of M. Beaurepaire to the edition of the romance by Michel, Caen, 
1856. In this preface high tribute is paid to the abbot, Robert de 
Monte, due to whose efforts the monastery became a famous school 
of learning. Guillaume de Saint-Pair, Roman du Mont-Saint-Michel. 
Ed. by Francisque-Michel, Caen, 1856. 

'De Ortu, p. 386. *Ioid., p. 421. 
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interrogaret, et id quod a me quserebat libens audisset, 
obtulit michi librum ad legendum de regibus Britorum, 
qui ante Anglos nostram insulam tenuerunt; quorum ex- 
cerpta ut in epistola decet, brevissime scilicet, tibi, dilec- 
tissime, mitto." * That Henry meant the Historia of 
Geoffrey by this book, a sentence at the end of his letter 
shows : " Hsec sunt quae tibi, Warine Brito karissime, 
brevibus promisi ; quorum si prolixitatim desideras, librum 
grandem Gaufridi Arturi, quern apud Beccense coenobium 
inveni, diligenter requiras, ubi prsedicta satis prolixe et 
eluculenter tractata reperies. Vale." 2 

This epistle of Henry of Huntingdon to Warinus was 
inserted by Robert in his own chronicle to explain the 
early history of the Britons more easily than he himself 
could have recapitulated it. He refers also again to 
Geoffrey in the body of his chronicle. 3 So it is evident 
that Robert de Monte had an intimate knowledge of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth's book, with its important body of 
Arthurian tradition, no more than three years after it 
was written. This fact alone would seem to indicate that 
his interest in such subjects was unusually keen. The 
definite linking of Robert with Geoffrey at such an early 
date also serves well to connect him with that small circle 
of men who in the 12th century were developing the 
Arthurian tradition into romance. 4 



•Delisle, I, p. 98. 'Ibid., p. 111. 

* " Gaufridus Artur, qui transtulerat historiam de regibus Bri- 
tonum de britannico in latinum, fit episeopus Sancti Asaph in 
Norgualis." Delisle, I, p. 265. 

A catalogue of Bee library in the 12th century also includes the 
history of Geoffrey of Monmouth among the titles of books given 
in it. " Item historiarum de regibus majoris Britannie usque ad 
adventum Anglorum in insulam libri XII, in quorum septimo con- 
tinentur propheti Merlini, non Silvestris, sed alterius, id est Merlini 
Ambrosii." Migne, Patrologia, Owsus Latince, vol. 150, 770-782. 

4 Vita Meriadoci, p. 339. 
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The bearing of this fact of Robert's interest in Geoffrey 
on our question of authorship is, of course, obvious, since 
we know that the author of our two romances made fre- 
quent and exact use of the Historia, as a source not only 
for situations, but for turns of phraseology as well. 

All the facts, then, of Robert's career and interests and 
of his knowledge of Arthurian material fit remarkably 
with the evidences of the character and training of the 
author and of his direct use of Geoffrey to be found in 
the romances. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the identification 
of Robert as the author of these romances at once clears 
up the mysterious " R " which stands in the text of the 
Historia Meriadoci. Both the Cotton and the Rawlin- 
son mss. of this romance begin with the words, " Incipit 
prologus R." * Professor Bruce, in a note on this phrase, 
remarks cautiously enough : " I confess I do not under- 
stand the meaning of this B. Probably it was the initial 
of the author or scribe." Prom this tentative suggestion, 
however, M. Paul Meyer has dissented, asserting posi- 
tively, though without argument, that this " R " stands 
for " Rubrica," and adding somewhat ungraciously : " II y 

1 Bale, it is true, notes the Meriadoc story as beginning " Meno- 
ratu dignam." This seems to indicate, however, not that the "R" 
prologue was omitted in the manuscript to which Bale's authority 
was referring, but that all which was written up to that point was 
to be regarded merely as an introductory sentence. If the sentence 
" Incipit prologus R in Historia Meriadoci, regis Kambrie," be 
read as an introduction to the author's short prologue, it will 
closely parallel the sentence on the next page which introduces the 
body of the narrative: — "Incipit historia Meriadoci, regis Kambrie." 
It looks, therefore, as if this were the proper reading, that is, as 
if the first two lines of the Meriadoc should be punctuated as 
follows : " Incipit prologus R in Historia Meriadoci, regis Kambrie. 
Memoratu dignam dignum duxi exarare historiam," etc. 
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a d'autres traces d'inexperience, ou meme d'une connais- 
sance insuffisante du latin." * But Professor Bruce, at 
all events, was not the first to draw the inference that in 
" R " we have the initial of the author's name. Mr. 
Macray, the editor of the Bodleian Catalogue, describes 
the Rawlinson copy as follows : " Historia Meriadoci Re- 
gis Cambriae cum prologo brevi cujusdam R." 2 And 
long before, Leland, it will be remembered, had written 
with even greater positiveness, " Ex historia de Meriadoco 
scripta per R." 3 The fact that each of these authori- 
ties, writing independently, understood " R " to be the 
initial of a name seems to show that this is the most natural 
interpretation of it. 

We have then, to sum up the case in a word, the mediae- 
val tradition preserved in Bale's Index that these two 
romances were written by Robert de Monte. We have 
seen, further, that what is known of Robert's life and 
literary interests makes the ascription of these romances 
to him extremely plausible. Finally, we find in the 
extant manuscripts of the Historia Meriadoci the letter 
" R " which may most reasonably be explained as the 
initial of the author's name. The occurrence of this letter 
in the text must be regarded, therefore, either as an ex- 
traordinary coincidence, or, as I prefer to believe, as a 
confirmation of the statement in the Index that these ro- 
mances came from the pen of the Abbot of Mont St. 
Michel. 

1 Romania, xxxiv, p. 144. 

* Gatalogi Godicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecce Bodleiance. Par- 
tis Quinte Fasciculus Primus .... confecit, Guilelmus D(unn) 
Macray .... Oxonii. E typographeo Academico, mdcccixii, col. 
501, No. 149. 4. 

Historia Meriadoci Regis Cambriae eum prologo brevi cujusdam 
R., p. 91. 

* Collectanea, m, 25. 
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II. 

Asssuming now that Robert de Monte was the author 
of the De Ortu and the Historia Meriadoci, let us proceed 
to inquire as to their relationship to other romances. Pro- 
fessor Bruce has already pointed out a number of similar 
incidents and situations in other romances, though in most 
cases the parallels are not sufficiently direct to warrant 
any positive conclusion as to their relationship to the 
De Ortu and the Meriadoc. Moreover, now that we place 
the composition of these Latin romances in the 12th 
century instead of the 13th, the whole question of their 
sources must again be opened. 

In the first place, there are in both romances frequent 
borrowings from Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia, a fact 
which causes no surprise when we recognize them as the 
work of the man who first brought Geoffrey's treatise to 
the attention of Henry of Huntingdon. Indeed, the estab- 
lishment of Robert de Monte's authorship of these ro- 
mances makes it certain that these borrowings from 
Geoffrey were at first hand and not through an interme- 
diary. This relationship to the Historia is particularly 
distinct and fundamental in the case of the De Ortu. 

Professor Bruce, in his Introduction to the De Ortu, 1 
called attention to the likeness between the beginning of 
the island adventure of Gawain and the landing of Brutus 
on the island of Loegecia {Historia, Bk. 1, ch. xi). 
Another incident in the Brutus expedition, described in 
Chapter xn, still more closely approximates the story 
found in the De Ortu. Brutus on coming to Aquitania 
delayed there seven days, exploring the region. When the 

'De Ortu, p. 385. 
5 
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king of that country heard of his arrival, he sent out 
legates to ask what he was doing there, and whether his 
men brought peace or war. The legates on the way met 
Corineius (Brutus's lieutenant) with two hundred men 
hunting in the woods. The king's messengers asked Cori- 
neius by whose leave they were hunting there, and added 
that one could hunt in those woods only by the permission 
of their lord. Corineius upon this made a bold reply, 
and rushing upon one of the legates, killed him. The 
others, taking to flight, returned with the news to their 
king, who thereupon collected an army, went back to fight 
Brutus, and was eventually defeated. This incident com- 
bined with that of the first landing of Brutus was evi- 
dently the suggestion on which was based the story of 
Gawain's adventures on the island in the iEgean Sea. 1 

Again, the narrow escape of Gawain from King Milo- 
crates may have been a reminiscence of the situation of 
King Arthur in his fight with Flollo. " Denique Mollo 
invento aditu, percussit Arturum in frontem, et nisi col- 
lisione cassidis mucronem hehetasset, mortiferum vulnus 
forsitan intulisset." 2 The similar passage in De Ortu 
reads : " Aduenientem igitur Militem cum tunica arma- 
ture ipse prior impetit, gladio eiusque qua galea inmunita 
erat fronti uulnus inflixit, nique nasus qui a casside de- 
orsum prominet fuisset presidio una mortem intulisset 
cum uulnere." 3 



1 In connection with this incident, Professor Bruce has also called 
my attention to a passage in Oarvn de Loherain (ed. P. Paris, p. 
242) describing the fight of Begon de Belin with the foresters, 
which results in his death. There is, however, little similarity 
between the two stories. The incident in the Historia furnishes a 
far more probable source, as well as a much closer parallel; so 
there is no need to look further. 

"Historia, Bk. ix, ch. xi. *De Ortu, p. 409. 
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But by far the most important obligation which the 
author of the De Ortu owes to Geoffrey is the account 
of Gawain at Rome (Bk. rx, Ch. xi) : " Erat tunc Wal- 
vanus fllius prsedicti Lot duodecim annorum juvenis, 
obsequo Sulpicii Papae ab avunculo traditus; a quo arma 
recepit." This brief statement in the Historia appears 
to have supplied the initial suggestion for the romance. 

It is interesting in this connection to note a passage in 
Robert of Brunne's Chronicle which seems to indicate 
that he was acquainted with a romance dealing with Ga- 
wain's education at Eome. The passage runs as follows: 

" Sire Loth bat weddede Anne, 
Wawayn ber sone at Rome was banne 
To norise, als be romaunee seys, 
& he highte Wawayn be eurteys." * 

What rom'ance Bobert of Brunne had in mind in the 
phrase " als J^e romaunee seys " no one can tell, but his 
words certainly seem to refer to a romantic treatment of 
the story rather than to Geoffrey's brief sentence. 

In the prose Perlesvaus, 2 which is a great composite 
romance of the 13th century, we find, as in the De Ortu, 
that Gawain is mentioned at Rome. In both the De Ortu 
and the Perlesvaus the story of Gawain at Rome has been 
connected with the tale of the foundling child also related 

1 Chronicles of Robert of Brunne, ed. by F. J. Furnivall, Rolls 
Series, London, 1887, I, 363 ff. The last two lines in this quotation 
were added by Robert of Brunne to the information he had gained 
from Wace concerning Gawain's infancy, showing that although he 
probably used Wace for the statement, he was familiar also with 
another source for the story. In line 10,667 he refers again to 
Gawain at Rome in a passage taken directly from Wace. 

3 Perceval le Oallois ou le Conte du Graal publig d'aprfes les 
mamiscrits originaux par Ch. Potvin. Premiere partie, Le Roman 
en Prose, Mons, 1866, pp. 252 ff. 
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of him. In their account of Gawain's birth and education 
these romances then have so many points in common that 
direct relationship of some sort must be supposed. Fur- 
thermore, in the Huth Merlin 1 the foundling child story 
again appears, though in this case it is attached to Modred 
instead of to Gawain. Nevertheless, the story presents 
such close parallels in incident that it must be regarded 
as definitely related to the De Ortu and the Perlesvaus. 2 
This foundling child story in the three romances, it is 
needless to say, is not to be found in Geoffrey, but it has 
been incorporated, in strikingly similar form, into the 
12th century Vie du Pape Gregoire. Indeed, Professor 
Bruce was so much impressed by the similarity between 
this part of the Gregory story and the three Arthurian 
romances, that he did not hesitate to assume that the three 
were derived from the French Gregory. He points out 
likenesses in detail between the stories of Gawain's birth, 
as found in the De Ortu and the Perlesvaus, and that 
of the infancy of Gregory, emphasizing especially certain 
slight correspondences, — the discovery of the child by the 
sea shore, the fact that in the Perlesvaus the guardian 
gives his name to the hero, that in the Latin romance 
the person who brings him up is a fisherman, and that 
in the Perlesvaus the person who gives his name to the 
child is not the one who actually rears him. The Huth 
Merlin, he thinks, approaches the De Ortu more closely 
than it does the other tale, as it retains the original feature 
of the discovery of the child by a fisherman, although 
many other details are lacking. All these likenesses, then, 

1 Socie'te' des anciens textes francaise, Paris, 1875. S. Paris, 
Merlin, roman en prose du XIII siecle, 2 v. 

* Professor Bruce has already recognized the close relationship 
between these two stories and the De Ortu romance. 
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Professor Bruce explains by supposing a common deriva- 
tion of the De Ortu, the Perlesvaus, and the Huth Merlin, 
from a French prose tale, itself directly derived from the 
Vie du Gregoire. 

In proposing this derivation, Professor Bruce was, of 
course, thinking of the De Ortu as a 13th century ro- 
mance. Now that we have reason to believe that it is 
of the 12th century, it becomes possible to explain these 
relationships in a different way. Indeed, it is difficult to 
suppose that the story as found in the Vie du Pape 
Gregoire in the 12th century could have had time to pass 
through a French prose intermediary into the De Ortu, 
which was also written in the same century. Moreover, 
quite apart from the question of the date of the De Ortu, M. 
Gaston Paris found evidence which made him believe that 
there existed already in the 12th century some romance 
dealing with Gawain at Borne. For M. Paris, in his 
review of the De Ortu, 1 announced several years ago that 
he was prepared to demonstrate beyond doubt that such 
a romance must have been in existence at that time. 2 
Before proceeding, however, to draw definite conclusions 
as to the relation of the De Ortu to this Gregory story, 
it will be necessary to examine the development of the tale 
of the foundling child. 3 

1 Romania, xxvni, pp. 165, 166. 

2 Unfortunately, Paris' edition of the Ider in which he intended 
to present his evidence, was not completed at the time of his death. 
It cannot be known, therefore, On what grounds he was basing his 
statement nor in what form he thought this 12th century Gawain 
romance had existed. It is clear, however, that at the time he 
wrote he considered the De Ortu as a 13th century romance. Is it 
not now possible, since we know that the De Ortu was written in 
the 12th century, that this very romance itself supplies the early 
version of the story which Gaston Paris postulated? 

3 It is no longer believed that the Gregory' legend was modelled 
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The key to the development of this story is, I believe, 
to be found in two Eastern versions, one Servian and the 
other Bulgarian, outlines of which are printed by Lip- 
pold * and Kohler 2 respectively, although neither of these 
scholars seems to have recognized the full importance of 
these late popular versions as preserving comparatively 
primitive forms of the story. 3 

The Servian version is the story of Simon the Found- 
ling, found in a Servian manuscript of the 15th or 16th 
century (Talvj, i, 139, and Gerhard's Wila, i, 226), the 
outline of which follows: — 

A monk from a cloister finds on Donau strand a little chest. 
When he opens it at the cloister, a child laughs up at him. He 
calls the child Foundling Simon and trains him in the cloister. 
One day when the scholars are playing together one of them tells 
Simon that he is a homeless child. He goes weeping to the abbot 
of the monastery, who is finally forced to let him go out into the 
world to seek his fortune. He provides the boy with clothing and 
a horse and exacts from him a promise that he will return to the 
monastery in ten years. As the boy rides forth he comes to a royal 
feast in Buda. The queen sees him at the feast and, attracted by 

directly upon the QSdipus story, as Luzarehe seems to have supposed 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Vie du Pape Gregoire, 
Tours, 1857. The connection between the two stories must have 
been at best but a vague one transmitted through many intermediate 
sources. Lippold in his dissertation, tfber die Quelle des Gregorius 
Bartmamn's von Aue, Leipzig, 1869, p. 50, insists that although 
ultimately derived from the CEdipus story, the Gregory legend was 
not based directly on the Greek OSdipus. 

1 tiber die Quelle des Gregorius Hartmann's von Aue, pp. 55-56. 

' Germania, xv, 284. 

"Lippold (p. 58) does not think the Servian tale represents an 
old version of the story and does not believe in the theory that the 
story was an eastern one which came west through Servia. The 
presence of a Bulgarian MS. of a similar tale would seem, however, 
to confirm the theory of an eastern original for the foundling child 
story. 
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his beauty, sends him a message. Simon hastens to her, greets her, 
and finally spends the night with her. In the morning he sees, 
ashamed, what has happened. Heavy of heart he springs up to 
leave, and the queen seeks in vain to keep him. On the way, how- 
ever, he misses his copy of the Evangelists and returns to get it. 
He finds the lady weeping, for she has recognized the book and 
through it the fact that he is her son. When the young man knows 
who she is, he returns straightway to the cloister. He tells the 
abbot what has happened, and the latter imprisons him in a loath- 
some cell to expiate his sin, throwing away the key that the door 
might not be unlocked unless the key return to him again. In the 
tenth year of Simon's imprisonment, a fish is found in the sea and 
in it the key. The abbot hears of this event, and remembering the 
sinner in prison, opens the door of the cell. He finds Simon sitting 
in a refulgence of glory, which abundantly testifies to the fact that 
his sin has been forgiven. 

The second of these versions is preserved in a Bulgarian 
manuscript of the 17th century J in a Gymnasialbibliothek 
at Laibach. Its outline is given in the article in Germa- 
nia, by Mr. Kohler : — 

A certain king named Anthony, in the city of Csesarea, had a son 
and daughter. After his death and that of the queen, the two 
children ruled the country. After a time another king wished to 
marry the sister and so to gain half the inheritance. The brother 
and sister prevented this by an incestuous union, the fruit of which 
was a son. But the two could not keep the child because of the 
nature of its birth. So they made a chest and wrote a letter telling 
of the child's parentage which they laid in the chest with the child. 
Finally the brother died and the sister ruled the kingdom. 

A wind, meantime, had blown the chest to the land of Herod. 
There a monk, Hermolaus, found it and, keeping the letter secret, 
reared the child, who finally inherited the land of Herod. Word 
came to his mother that there was a wise young king in that land, 
but she did not know that it was her son. So she wrote to him 
and asked him to become her husband. He took his mother as his 
queen and became king of Csesarea. He (and the name is given 
here as Paul) then went to the monk and asked him for his bless- 
ing. Hermolaus answered sadly that he was unfit to rule and gave 

1 Oermania, xv, 288 : R. KShler, Zur Legende von Gregorius auf 
dem Steine. 
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him the letter to read. Paul did not read it until he reached home, 
but when he knew its contents, that he was a child of incestuous 
parents, he became very sad. From this time he would not lie 
with the queen. She wondered at this, made a servant tell her the 
reason for her husband's sadness, and in her turn read the letter. 
From it she found out with horror that she had committed incest 
with her own son as well as with her brother. She then told Paul 
that she who was his wife was also his guilty mother who had 
written the letter. Afterwards she repented her double wrong doing 
with many severe penances. But Paul went to John Chrysostem 
and told him of his sin. John was much horrified at the enormity 
of the evil deed, but, remembering a small island on the sea on 
which there was a marble column, he conceived the idea of confining 
Paul there. This he did, fastening him hand and foot and locking 
him into the column with an iron key which he threw into the sea, 
crying " When these keys come forth out of the sea, then I shall 
come to you." Twelve years later John found the key in a fish 
brought before him on Annunciation Day. At first he wondered 
about it, but finally he remembered Paul, and the next morning 
he went out to the rock on which he had left the guilty man 
bound. When he opened the column, he saw Paul shining with 
glory like the sun. John called out to him and Paul blessed him, 
and then gave his own soul into the hands of God. Finally, his 
mother came to him and she, too, found rest to her soul, because 
she had done penance with all her heart. 

Now, inasmuch as both of these versions are late in 
date, may it not be objected that it is unnecessary to intro- 
duce them into a discussion of the sources of the 12th 
century French Gregory? This might be the case, were 
it not for several important points in connection with 
the versions. Their essential similarity to the Gregory 
story makes it impossible to suppose that the stories had 
an independent origin. On the other hand, it is hard to 
see how the two versions could have been derived from 
the French Gregory. For the general course of romance 
material was from East to West and not from West to East, 
and these are both eastern forms of the tale. Even if it 
were possible that in this case the course of the story was 
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from West to East, it would still be necessary to explain 
the somewhat complicated change in language. It is dim- 
cult to see by what path the French metrical text of the 
Gregory romance could have travelled to Servia and Bul- 
garia. There is, besides, a suggestion in Mr. Kohler's 
comment on the Paul of Cwsarea which will indicate the 
probable path which the story did take. He quotes the 
opinion of the Russian scholar Lamansky that the Bulga- 
rian manuscript is undoubtedly the translation of a Greek 
text. Although there is no indication of the source of 
the Simon story, it, too, may have come from this Greek 
version. 1 Finally, the most important reason for rely- 
ing on these tales as representing earlier versions of the 
foundling child story than the Gregory, is to be found in 
the character of the stories themselves. Their compara- 

1 The relationship between the Paul of Gcesarea and the Simon 
would not in any way forbid this theory of a common source for 
the two. Both stories contain the essential parts of the legend: — 
the finding of the child in a chest on the shore by a monk, the 
education of the child by the man who finds him, the incest between 
mother and son, the discovery of this first by the mother, the 
penance performed by both, the imprisonment of the son and the 
throwing away of the keys which are found again in the body of 
a fish. Where the two stories differ, as in the omission from the 
Simon of the first incestuous connection, and in the imprisonment 
of the sinner in a cell instead of on a rock in the sea, the variation 
was probably made by the author of the Simon, as the version 
found in the Gregory agrees more closely with the Paul. The latter 
version, therefore, evidently represents the original story. 

The foundling child features of the story may have become 
attached to the incest motive because it was necessary for the 
development of the incestuous union between mother and son, that 
they should be separated and should come together again in ignor- 
ance of their true relationship. Another incestuous connection is 
made the reason for the abandonment of the child, perhaps to 
heighten the awfulness of the position of the man who is to expiate 
his terrible sin. 
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tive simplicity and their lack of any of the features of 
romantic adventure so conspicuous in the French Gregory, 
testify strongly to their early origin. 

In view of the late date of these two versions as they 
have been preserved, it is hardly necessary to say that the 
French Gregory could not have been derived directly from 
either of them. How then could this foundling child 
story have been incorporated into all three of these ver- 
sions except through the medium of a common source, 
which was a story doubtless written, as Mr. Lamansky 
suggests, in the Greek language? 

This postulated Greek version must have been, more- 
over, marked by a distinct flavor of piety, its fundamental 
purpose being to teach the efficacy of penance for the 
expiation of the greatest of sins. We may suppose, then, 
that the Greek parent version of all the others was from 
the first distinctly a Christian legend. 1 

It is easy to conceive that this pious Christian story, 
similar in most respects to the Paul of Ocesarea, should 
have passed over into a Latin version, likewise pious, 
from which in turn would come the different stories of 
the western group. This postulated western story, which 
we may for convenience call W, must have been in Latin 
and was altogether probably in prose. As the Greek 
was an ecclesiastical tale, W, too, may well have kept 
the essentially pious character of the story and may natur- 
ally have become connected with the Latin church. It 
was, therefore, probably already attached to the name 



1 The nature of the connection between the (Edipus and the Greek 
Christian tale cannot be made clear. It is possible that the story 
was first taken over from the Greek (Edipus by a Christian writer 
who changed the story to make it serve his pious purpose. 
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Gregory, which is that of several of the greatest of the 
Popes. 1 

This W then went over, perhaps through intermediate 
steps, to a French romantic poem, from which in turn 
came the German and English versions of the legend. 
But the character of the story in this French form must 
have been considerably changed by its incorporation into 
romance literature. Its somewhat bare outlines were soft- 
ened and were filled in at much greater length. It was 
also for the first time told in a vernacular tongue and put 
into literary metrical form. Moreover, the story is told 
with such relish that its original pious purpose is almost 
overshadowed by the interest excited in the exploits of 
the hero. 

Now the question still remains as to the way in 
which the foundling child story, as so far developed, was 
related to the Arthurian cycle of romance. The fact that 
in the De Ortu, the Perlesvaus, and the Huth Merlin 
alike, this story is connected with King Arthur's court, 
cannot be a mere coincidence. It is necessary to suppose, 
therefore, that the transition was made in some one 

1 Kaufmann (Trentalle Sancti Qregorii, Erlangen, 1889, p. 5) 
supposes the romance of the Trental of St. Gregory to have had 
some connection with the Gregorius legend. He points out the 
similarity of name, the fact that the theme of both stories is the 
expiation of great sin by penance, and that in both stories it is a 
mother and a son, who afterwards becomes Pope, that are con- 
cerned. It is easier to suppose that the connection of the Trental 
with the Gregory story came through W, an essentially eccle- 
siastical tale, rather than through the French romance. If this 
connection between the Trental and the Gregory legend is then 
through W, it furnishes an additional reason for thinking that the 
name Gregory was already attached to the foundling child story in 
the W version. 
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romance from which the others are directly or indirectly 
derived. 1 This common source of the three versions we 
may for convenience designate as Z. 

Can this hypothetical version Z have been, as Professor 
Bruce thinks, a French prose tale deriving from the metri- 
cal French Vie du Gregoire? Even if we leave out of 
account the chronological objection which the early date 
of the De Ortu raises against this hypothesis, several other 
difficulties in this derivation from a lost Trench source 
remain to be considered. 

The principal ones are those of language and form. 
Tt has already been demonstrated that the romance Vie 
du Pape Gregoire must have derived from a Latin source 
W. It would hardly be expected, then, that the French 
poem should in its turn have been the source of another 
Latin tale such as the De Ortu. Nor would the romance 
changed from prose into verse, be likely to return again 
to a prose form, in which form, however, all three of the 
Arthurian romances are written. In addition to these 
reasons, the romantic elaboration of the incident and of 
the motive for the exposure of the child as found in the 
French Gregory differentiates it clearly from the somewhat 
simpler form in the De Ortu. It is far more reasonable, 
therefore, to suppose that Z came directly from W and 
did not pass through the medium of the Vie du Gregoire. 

The development of the foundling child story up to this 
point may, perhaps, therefore, be indicated by the follow- 
ing diagram: 



1 Professor Bruce {De Ortu, p. 375) has already pointed out the 
necessity of a common source for these three romances. 
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CEdijous(?) 



* 



Greek Christian Legend 



Simon 




Assuming, then, the existence of a version Z as the com- 
mon original of the three Arthurian stories * it is easy 
to define its general outlines. 

Z in all probability was written in prose, as all its de- 
rivatives are in prose, and in Latin, because the Da 
Ortu is a Latin romance. It must have contained all 
the characteristic features of the foundling child story 
as it appears in the extant Gregory legend. These are, — 
the concealment motive, the placing of the child in a 
cradle or chest with clothes and money and a letter ex- 

1 Z, the source of the romance of the De Ortu, could have been 
neither the Perlesvaus nor the Huth Merlin, as Professor Bruce 
has already demonstrated (De Ortu, pp. 375-376). To the reasons 
which he gives, still others may be added at this point. Because, 
in Perlesvaus, the child apparently was carried away by land and not 
by sea, while in the other two stories the feature of the sea voyage is 
prominent. The incident in the Huth Merlin differs from the others 
in many details, especially in the absence of the concealment motive 
for the exposure of the child, and is clearly but a weaker reflection 
of the other tale. Moreover, if either the Perlesvaus or the Merlin 
was the source of the De Ortu, that is, was Z, the difficulty of 
the change of language would again arise. 
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plaining its parentage, the cradle put into a ship or boat, 
the stranding of the boat and the subsequent finding of 
the child by a stranger, and finally, its education by the 
man who found it. At the same time Z must have differed 
from the source of the Gregory in its omission of the 
incest feature, in its loss of a pious purpose, and in its 
attachment to the Arthurian cycle. 

Thus, by comparing on the one hand the early forms 
of the foundling child story, and on the other the deriva- 
tive Arthurian versions, we have been able to define with 
considerable precision this Z which supplies a necessary 
link in the development of the story. And now that we 
have the outlines of this hypothetical version clearly 
before us, it is to be observed that it coincides point by 
point with the De Ortu itself. That the De Ortu was 
actually Z cannot, of course, be proved, nor is the estab- 
lishment of this in the slightest degree necessary to our 
argument. But, on the other hand, there is nothing to 
be urged against the identity of the two versions, and 
it certainly becomes most difficult to differentiate the 
hypothetical Z from the extant De Ortu. If Z, then, 
may be identified with the De Ortu, it follows that it 
must have been the source of the Perlesvaus and the Huth 
Merlin, although in the case of the latter this derivation 
may not have been direct. 

Against this derivation of the Perlesvaus directly from 
the De Ortu, Professor Bruce discovers only two slight 
difficulties, that is, two details in which he finds that the 
Perlesvaus is more like the Gregory than is the De Ortu. 
These difficulties are: first, the naming of the hero after 
the person who takes charge of him, and secondly, the 
additional feature that the guardian and the person who 
brings up the child are not identical. It is true that in 
the Perlesvaus the name is given to the child by its guar- 
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dian; but at the same time, in this very question of the 
name, the story told in the Perlesvaus is on the whole 
closer to the De Ortu than to the Gregory. The child is 
given the same name, Gawain, in both the Perlesvaus and 
the Latin romance. It is also named by its mother before 
the exposure incident, and not, as in the Gregory, by the 
guardian after the voyage is over. In view of these close 
likenesses with the De Ortu, may not the mere fact of 
the child being called after the guardian in the Perlesvaus 
and the Gregory be a coincidence ? In the other instance 
also the greater similarity of the Perlesvaus to the Gregory 
is not clearly established. While the abbot who has 
given his name to the child in the Gregory romance does 
not, perhaps, actually rear him, it is within the mon- 
astery precincts that the boy is educated, and it is to the 
abbot he turns when he is in trouble. This differentiates 
the story strongly from the Perlesvaus, where the guardian 
does not appear again after he leaves the child in the 
peasant's hut. The likeness of the Perlesvaus to the 
French Gregory does not appear to be close enough to 
justify the supposition that it could not have been derived 
from the Gregory legend through the De Ortu. 

On the other hand, the Huth Merlin is, as Professor 
Bruce recognizes, closer to the De Ortu than to the 
Perlesvaus, and consequently could well have derived 
from the Latin romance. 1 

Moreover, the character of this hypothetical Z reveals 
an author of sufficient ingenuity and power of con- 
struction to weave together into one story many different 

1 One need not assume that the extant Latin text was the identical 
source used by the author of the Huth Merlin. There may have 
been intermediary versions; but at least it is true that the line of 
descent of the Merlin must have been through the De Ortu and not 
through the Perlesvaus. 
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elements. He evidently took this incident bodily from 
its former setting and inserted it into a story of King 
Arthur's court, for which the general suggestion had been 
taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia. Was not 
Robert de Monte a man eminently capable of making 
these considerable alterations in the form of the tale that 
it must have had in Z? As an ecclesiastic, too, Eobert 
would have had access to such a version of the foundling 
child story as W, the pious Latin source of the French 
Gregory. Though it is not, I repeat, necessary to insist 
on the De Ortu as the very source of the Perlesvaus and 
the Huth Merlin, it certainly satisfies all the conditions 
required of this common source. Z, if another version, 
must have been similar to the De Ortu in language, form, 
and incident. 

In any case it has been shown that the De Ortu must 
have derived, not through a French prose tale from the 
French metrical romance, but rather, either directly or 
through a lost version Z, from the Latin story W, which 
was also the ultimate source of the Vie du Pape Oregoire. 
Also, since it is clear that the De Ortu comes from this 
version W, any chronological difficulty on the score of 
the early date of the Latin romance is at once obviated. 

The sources for most of the other incidents in the 
romance need not detain us here, as they have already 
been pointed out by Professor Bruce in his Introduction 
to the De Ortu. He has since been kind enough to send 
me one or two further references in connection with 
minor points in the romance. 

The most important of these is a parallel in expression 
between the De Ortu and two passages in the prose 
Lancelot du Lac, where it is pretended that the hero in- 
troduces for the first time some well-known portion of 
the armour or dress. 
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1 — " — ils s'armSrent, Galehaut des armes du Roi des cent che- 
valiers, Lancelot de ses armes ordinaires, sauf la bande blanche a 
travers le champ noir de l'ecu et le pennon flottant sur le heaume. 
Pour la premiere fois 6tait ports ce signe de reconnaissance." 1 

2 — " Celui-ci pour la premiere fois parut montg sur un cheval barde' 
de fer, et non, comme c'gtait jusqu'alors 1'usage, de cuir vermeil 
ou de drap. On fut d'abord tentg de le blamer, on finit en 1'imitant 
par montrer qu'on l'approuvait. II fit encore une autre chose nou- 
velle, ce fut d'arborer une banniere de ses armes, en jurant d'avancer 
toujours au dela de toutes les autres bannieres, et de ne pas reculer 
d'un pas." z 

The passage in the De Ortu referring to the tunic worn 
by the hero above his armour has been quoted in another 
connection : " neque enim antea huius modi tunica armis 
septus aliquis usus fuerat." 3 

The parallels, however, between these two passages and 
that in the De Ortu are not close. In neither instance 
taken from the Lancelot is it a tunic which is thus worn 
for the first time, nor is the matter there one on which 
much emphasis is laid, as is the case in the De Ortu, 
where the incident gives a nickname to the hero. It is 
not necessary, therefore, that the De Ortu should have been 
derived from the Lancelot romance. It is not impossible, 
on the other hand, that the writer of the Lancelot may 
have appropriated the expression from the Latin romance, 
but it is more probable that the two stories had a common 
original. This may indeed have been a stock device for 
glorifying the hero of a tale. 

The description of the island people who live only 
until they are fifty years old may be compared to two 
passages in the English Alexander romances, where a 
fixed limit of life is indicated. 

J P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, rv, p. 50. 
Tbid., rv, p. 62. * De Ortu, p. 396. 
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" Wymmen there ben mychel and belde; 
Whenne hy habbeth ben of fiftene wyntre elde, 
Children hy beren verrayment, 
That ben of body fair and gent: 
Ac no womman of that eountrey 
Ne lyveth no lenger, par ma fey, 
Then she be of twenty wyntres age, 
For then she gooth to dethes cage." 1 

" Oure lord has lemett vs elike be lenthe of oure days, 
For bar leues na lede in oure lande langire ban othire. 
If he be sexti jere of sowme bat a segge lastis, 
His successoure has bot be same & ban be saule jeldis." * 

It may be inferred from these quotations that the des- 
cription of the De Ortu was suggested indirectly by some 
such Eastern tradition as this, but the parallel is so vague 
that no direct connection can be assumed. 3 

Turning now to the Historia Meriadoci, we may briefly 
consider its sources. As in the case of the De Ortu, here 
also there are distinct traces of the use of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, although Geoffrey's Historia does not form, 
as in the Gawain romance, the starting point for the story. 
Almost all the places where Geoffrey has been used have 
already been noted. My attention has recently been 
called by Professor Bruce to the fact that the author of 
the Meriadoc also received from Geoffrey his suggestion 
for the island alike on all four sides, the description of 
which is developed from a sentence or two found in the 
Historia (Bk. rsc, Ch. vn). 

1 Weber, Metrical Romances, Edinburgh, 1810. Kyng AUsaunder, 
I, p. 208. 

'Wars of Alexander, B. E. T. S., Extra Series, 47, p. 232. 

'Mr. Bruce adds also to the two references given above another 
instance in which the name Nabor is used, that is in the Grand St. 
Graal, Hucher, m, p. 106. As he had already pointed out the name 
in the Huth Merlin this additional instance of its use indicates 
that it was not uncommon in romance literature. 
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" Cumque ad minim contulisset, accessit Arturus, dixit que illi: 
aliud stagnum magis esse miiandum in eadem provincia. Erat 
quippe haud longe illinc, latitudinem habens viginti pedum, eademque 
mensura longitudinem, cum quinque pedum altitudine." 

The Meriadoc description is as follows: 

" Est autem ei quedam insula, quindecim ex omni parte patens 
miliariis .... Eiusdem latitudinis cuius et longitudinis est." 1 

An attempt has recently been made by Deutschbein 2 
to trace in the first part of the Latin Meriadoc a Welsh 
version of the Havelok romance. 3 The Meriadoc, he 
thinks, was derived directly from a Celtic story of northern 
England, from which also came a Danish version of the 
Haveloh found in the east of England, and so ultimately 
the other forms of the Haveloh story. But the Meriadoc 
although clearly Welsh in origin, 4 can scarcely have been 
derived from the story of Haveloh. The likeness between 
the two romances consists only in the situation of the 
dispossessed heir, while the differences between them are 
great. There are a boy and a girl in both tales, but in 
the Meriadoc they are sister and brother, and the story 
of their disinheritance forms but a single incident, not, 
as in the Haveloh, two separate ones. In the Haveloh 
the father of the hero is not slain by the treacherous re- 

1 Meriadoc, p. 386. 

2 Studien zur Sagengeschichte Englands, 1906, i, pp. 134-137. 

* The parallel between the Meriadoc and the Havelok was suggested 
by Professor Bruce in the Introduction to his edition of the Meri- 
adoc. Deutschbein has done little more than expand to a somewhat 
greater length Professor Bruce's suggestions. 

*In connection with the Welch origin of the Meriadoc romance, 
which Professor Bruce has already demonstrated, it is perhaps signi- 
ficant to remember Robert de Monte's visit to England in 1157. 
As he is known to have been both in Devonshire and Cornwall, it 
is certainly not impossible that he also visited Wales. 
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gent. The Meriadoe, moreover, does not contain any hint 
of a sea voyage nor of the humble youth of the hero and 
his ignominious position at the king's court. The occurr- 
ence of the Welsh name Orwen or Orwain in both the 
HaveloJc and the Meriadoe appears to be but a natural 
coincidence as the two stories were both drawn from 
Cymric sources. Had there been any direct connection 
between the Meriadoe and the Haveloh story it is hardly 
possible to suppose that other more important names would 
not also have been carried over to the Meriadoe. It is, 
moreover, not probable that the name would have been 
transferred from the mother of the girl to the girl her- 
self. On the whole, then, the two stories are so different 
that it is difficult to see in what their similarity consists. 
In view of the great divergences between them, the one 
or two slight likenesses, such as the pity of the cruel 
regent for the child, which leads him to postpone its 
death, may be regarded as merely fortuitous. There is 
certainly no adequate reason for assuming the depend- 
ence of the Meriadoe on the Haveloh story. 1 

Indeed, although there are in the Meriadoe many slight 
resemblances to scattered incidents found in other roman- 
ces, I have been unable to discover a possible direct source 
for any part of the story. A few additional references 
may be mentioned 2 which are of the same general char- 
acter as those to which attention is called in the Intro- 
duction to the Meriadoe. That is to say, the passages 

1 The Baveloh story itself clearly passed through a Welsh medium. 
If, then, the Meriadoe too is to represent a Welsh version of the 
Haveloh, there would have been in Wales at the same time two 
versions of the same story under different names, a situation which 
is highly improbable. 

2 1 am indebted to Professor Bruce for these references. 
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present parallels of the vaguest description and cannot 1 
in any case be supposed to have furnished sources for the 
story. 

Gundebald's test for applicants for military service 
in the Meriadoc (p. 387) may be compared in a general 
way with the description found in Lancelot du Lac: * 

" lie mer le bornait d'un c6t4, de l'autre une riviere nommee 
Asurne, large, rapide et profonde, qui aboutissait a la mer. On 
y trouvait des chateaux, des cites, des forgts, des montagnes. Pour 
y pen&trer, il fallait passer par deux chaussees qui n'avaient que 
trois condees de large et plus de sept mille et cinquante condfies de 
long. A l'entree et a la sortie se dressait une forte tour deiendue 
par un chevalier de prouesse eprouvee, et par dix sergents armes 
de haches, de - lances et d'epees. Quiconque demandait a passer 
Stait tenu de combattre le chevalier et les dix sergents. S'il for- 
cait le passage, on inscrivait son nom a l'entree de la tour, et des- 
lors il devait faire le service de celui qu'il avait vaincu, jusqu'a 
ce qu'il plut a Galehant d'envoyer un de ses chevaliers pour le rem- 
placer. S'il Stait vaincu, le chevalier le retenait prissonier." 

The_ three knights whom Meriadoc meets and over- 
comes in succession, Niger Miles de Negro Saltu, etc., are 
not unlike the three whom Gareth defeats in the Morte 
d' Arthur, 2 but the circumstances under which the fight- 
ing is done are very different. 

There is a dwarf, who will not answer questions put 
to him, in the romance of Sir Degree. 3 

The name Dolphin occurs as a man's name in the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle (Laud ms.) under the year 1092, and 
in King Lear. 4 

These references are, however, as has already been said, 
far too late to have furnished sources for the Meriadoc. 
The minor parallels which they present to the Latin 

'P. Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde, m, p. 279. 

' Morte d' Arthur, Bk. vn, ch. VII. 

"Percy Folio MS., m, p. 39. 'Act III, Scene rv, I. 93. 
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romance, as well as the other resemblances of the same kind 
already noted by Professor Bruce, indicate not direct 
sources, therefore, but mere fleeting resemblances, the 
very elusiveness of which points to the origin of the Latin 
story before the formation of definite romance cycles. 

Finally, there are still other features in the two ro- 
mances, such as the unusual names, the fight at sea with 
the long description of Greek fire, and part of the island 
adventures of Gawain, which cannot be even remotely 
paralleled with incidents found in other romance material. 
Does not an explanation of these features become possible 
when we remember that Robert de Monte, the author of 
the Latin stories, was a chronicler as well as a writer of 
romance? The comparative geographical accuracy in 
the account of Gawain's travels and the clear description 
of military and naval warfare suggest strongly a chroni- 
cle source for these parts of the romances. This idea, 
unfortunately, remains but a suggestion, because I have 
been unable to find any passages, in the chronicles to 
which Robert must have had access, which would serve 
as a direct source for any of the incidents in the romances. 
The only piece of evidence which shows distinctly some 
use of the chronicles is to be found in several of the 
names in the Meriadoc, those of Gundebaldus, Guntram- 
nus, and Meroveus, all of which, as Professor Bruce 
points out, are taken from the names of French or Bur- 
gundian kings. 1 

There is besides, however, a general similarity between 
the names and situations in the romances and those found 
in the various chronicles, which is very tantalizing in 
its suggestiveness. The names found in the De Ortu, 

*See the Chronicles of Gregory of Tours, Bruno, and Paul the 
Deacon. 
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e. g., Milocrates, Buzafarnan, Egesaurius, and Odabal, are 
not unlike those of the Persians in the war of Justin- 
ian with Chosroes II described in Procopius, 1 e. g., 
Gubazes, Isdiguna, Odonathus, Buzes, Nabedes, etc., but 
in no case is there exact similarity. Procopius 2 and 
Fulcher of Chartres 3 both describe an animated sea-fight 
but there is no incident in either story which can be 
directly compared with the fight in the Be Ortu. Such, 
too, is the case in the description in Baudri of Bour- 
gueil 4 of the capture of Antioch through the treachery 
of a man within the walls of the city. The situation is 
similar to one in the Latin romance, but there is no 
likeness in the actual phrasing of the incidents. Many 
of the chronicles also mention the use of Greek fire, but 
I have found no such description of its preparation as in 
the De Ortu. The parallel with chronicle material so 
far, therefore, remains one of general character rather 
than of specific phrase or incident ; but it is very possible 
that a wider search among the chronicles would reveal 
material actually incorporated into the romances. 

This study of the sources of the De Ortu and the Mer- 
iadoc, I am fully aware, has not been exhaustive. But 
so far as it has gone, it has not brought out any relation- 
ships which are inconsistent with the conclusions reached 
in the first part of this paper; and the general impression 
gained from the romances themselves that they were writ- 
ten before the development of the Arthurian cycle, war- 
rants us in accepting, on the authority of Bale's Index, 
Robert de Monte as their author. Changing the date thus 

1 De Bello Qothioo. 

'Ibid., iv, 23, p. 577. 

"Migne, Patrologia hat., vol. 155, col. 1273. 

*Migne, Patrologia Lat., vol. 166, col. 1102. 
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from the 13th to the 12th century brings the two Latin 
stories into a different circle of romance connections and 
thereby increases their importance. They must at least 
have been composed while Chretien de Troyes was writing, 
and possibly even before the date of his first romance. 
The earliest time at which the two romances could have 
been written was after 1139, when Robert called the 
attention of Henry of Huntingdon to the existence of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's Historia; while the date of 
Robert's death was 1186. The first romances of Chretien 
de Troyes were written between the years 1164-1174. 
The two sets of dates, therefore, are parallel only in the 
later years of Robert de Monte's life. It might easily be 
expected, however, that the abbot of Mont St. Michel would 
have been inspired to write Arthurian romances, showing 
so clearly the influences of the Historia, at a time when 
the Geoffrey material was still comparatively fresh in his 
mind. In any case it would certainly be necessary for 
one who questions the assumption that our author did not 
borrow from Chretien, to prove that he knew and availed 
himself of the works of the French romance writer. If he 
had used Chretien, one would expect to find in the Latin 
romances parallels to the French poems which would 
approach the definiteness of their parallels to Geoffrey. 
Such parallels, however, are not to be found. If Robert's 
independence of Chretien seems probable, then the im- 
portance of his romances increases greatly, for there are 
matters of characterization and episodes in the two Latin 
stories thereby shown not to be the work of Chretien. 
Such Incidents are those of the encounter at the ford, the 
conversation of Arthur and the queen in bed, and other 
typically Arthurian material. 

One general result of this whole study must be to supply 
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another interesting example of this early type of Latin 
literature. Professor Warren, in the course of a discussion 
of the French romances of the Thebes and Eneas 1 throws 
out the suggestion that there was already a considerable 
body of romantic literature in Latin in the first half of 
the 12th century. The results reached in this paper give 
additional force to this suggestion. 

Mabgabet Shove Moeeiss. 



^Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., xvi, p. 375. 



